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EICHAED PEESTON, SE., PUEITAN QUAKEE OF 
MAEYLAND, GEANDFATHEB OF SAMUEL PEESTOIST, 
MAYOE OF PHILADELPHIA. 

BY SAMUEL TROTH. 

The seventeenth century was an epoch in the religious 
history of the English people, to which may be traced the 
peculiar shaping of the American Colonial Articles of Con- 
federation, and the political complexion of the Constitution 
of the United States in its bearing upon the doctrine of uni- 
versal religious liberty. That period witnessed the advent 
of many men of strong character and of extraordinary will- 
power, who, seeking to overcome the prevailing evil of their 
time, became leaders of thought and centres of sects bound 
together by doctrines of theology. These, with a consci- 
entious zeal for their own conception of the Divine will, 
strove with each other for supremacy, and assailed their 
ecclesiastical neighbors with a vigor akin to jealousy, and 
bordering upon hate. This disturbing element obtained in 
several of the American colonies, until an exigency arose, 
in which it became necessary to lay aside factional differ- 
ences and unite on common ground for mutual protection 
from a common enemy. 

As a natural consequence of these fraternal interests and 
experiences, the "War of Independence not only freed our 
colonies from the political dominion of the mother-country, 
but of greater and world-wide import was it, that when the 
time came to form a more perfect bond of union, the fresh 
memories of former religious feuds admonished the wise 
heads of the convention to draft a constitution from which 
the ecclesiastical question should be entirely eliminated, and 
Church and State forever divorced in the government of the 
new republic. 

Thus was born the first pure democratic nation, protected 
by the Christian idea of individual religious accountability 
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and obligation, and of voluntary adoration shorn of political 
dictation. 

Richard Preston, the grandfather of Samuel Preston, 
Mayor of Philadelphia, was one of those self-assertive char- 
acters, who, in whatever age they live, will push to the front 
and take active part in the live issues which frequently 
agitate communities. 

He probably came from Great Britain, in 1635, in the 
vessel " Paul of London," " aged twenty-one years ;" but this 
is not certain. The Land Records of Virginia show that, in 
1636, a Richard Preston, " of Virginia," in consideration of 
the transportation of his " now wife" and two other persons, 
not named, received a grant in that province of one hundred 
and fifty acres. In 1639 he received two grants ; one of one 
hundred and fifty acres and one of five hundred acres. In 
1641, five hundred acres, and in 1651, another of five hun- 
dred acres, adjoining a former grant. This land was situated 
in Norfolk County, where, since the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, Puritans from England had been settled 
under the protection of the stanch old non-conformist 
families of "Wyatt and Bennett. Here they had established 
a little colony, notwithstanding the adverse influence of the 
Church of England, which, with variable effect, harassed them 
for several years, until, about the beginning of the latter half 
of the century, the persecution became so intense that sev- 
eral families availed themselves of the refuge offered by 
Captain William Stone, acting Governor of the Province 
of Maryland, under Cecil, Lord Baltimore, and accepted the 
offers of land and liberty for all new-comers. 

Although Lord Baltimore doubtless desired the spread 
of the Roman Catholic Church, of which he appears to have 
been a consistent member, yet, like Penn, in Pennsylvania, 
a half-century later, he pursued a policy favorable to the 
upbuilding of a dependency that should prove remunerative 
to the Proprietor, being careful to refrain from any official 
religious action that might jeopardize his financial interest, 
even resisting the claims of the provincial Jesuit colonists 
when counter to his own. 
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Inasmuch as both Penn and Baltimore were sincere in 
their religious convictions, each used the means within their 
control to erect a colonial monument expressive of a depend- 
ence upon Divine Will, as each understood it; hut, as 
" Man proposes and God disposes," both had to yield to the 
inevitable. 

The execution of Charles I., with its religious conse- 
quences, warned Lord Baltimore that he could only retain 
control of his Barony of Maryland by offering his territory 
as an asylum for people of all Christian denominations. 
Taking into his plans the shrewd politician, Captain William 
Stone, a former High Sheriff of Northampton County, Vir- 
ginia, he commissioned him Governor of Maryland, on con- 
dition that he should introduce five hundred colonists of 
British and Irish descent into his province ; allowing two 
thousand acres to each person who should bring twenty col- 
onists. This land should be subject to a yearly rental of 
forty shillings to Lord Baltimore for the first seven years ; 
for the next fourteen years, forty bushels of wheat, and 
thereafter one-twentieth of the yearly yield or profit, or, in 
lieu thereof, ten pounds sterling. 

An idea maybe formed of the religious agitation pervad- 
ing the Province at this period of its history, and of the 
diffusive character of religious sects already present or pro- 
spective in the colony, from a law passed by the General 
Assembly, April 20, 1649, and confirmed by Lord Baltimore, 
in London, August 26, 1650. It is termed " An Act con- 
cerning Religion." Among other measures, it provides that, 
" If any one should declare call or denominate in a reproach- 
ful manner or Way any person, a heretick, Scismatic, Idol- 
ater, puritan, Independent, Prespiterian, popish priest, 
Jesuite, Jesuited papist, Lutheran, Calvenist, Anabaptist, 
Brownist, Antimonian, Barrowist, Roundhead, Separatist or 
any other name or terme in a reproachful manner relating 
to matter of Religion shall for every such Offence forfeit ten 
shillings, one half to be paid to the person to whom such 
reproachful words are used." " And whereas the enforcing 
of the conscience in matters of Eeligion hath frequently 
Vol. xvi. — 14 
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fallen out to be of dangerous Consequence in those common- 
wealths where it hath been practised, and for the more quiett 
and peaceable government of this Province and the better to 
preserve mutual Love and amity amongst the Inhabitants 
thereof, Be it Therefore also by the Lord Proprietary with 
the advise and consent of this Assembly Ordereyd and 
enacted (except as in this present Act is before Declared 
and sett forth), that no person whatsoever within this Prov- 
ince, professing to believe in Jesus Christ shall from hence- 
forth be any waies troubled Molested or discountenanced 
for his or her religion nor in the free exercise thereof, nor 
any way compelled to the beliefe or exercise of any other 
Religion against his or her consent soe as they be not un- 
faithfull to the Lord Proprietary or molest or conspire against 
the civill Government established or to bee established in 
this Province under him or his heires." 

This was the condition of the Province on the religious 
question when Richard Preston, Sr., came into it with his 
wife Margaret and children, — Richard the younger, James, 
Samuel, Naomy, and Margaret. Governor Stone was then 
in full power, and Richard Preston was one of those who sus- 
tained confidential relations with him. On July 15, 1651, 
the Governor issued to him this commission : " These are to 
authorize Mr. Richard Preston, Commander of the North 
side of Putuxent River, to grant warrants to the said Sur- 
veyor for the laying out of any convenient quantities of Land 
upon the said River on the North side thereof not formerly 
taken up, to any Adventurers that shall make their just title 
appear." 

Richard Preston took up land on the north side of Patux- 
ent River, at that time part of Anne Arundel County, after- 
wards embraced in Calvert ; and also on the south side of 
the river in St. Mary's, for himself, wife, children, and about 
seventy colonists. In the autumn of 1651, the English Par- 
liament being advised that the Maryland colony was favor- 
able to a royal ruler, appointed commissioners with authority 
to enforce obedience and reduce the Province to submission ; 
and on March 29, 1652, Governor Stone was formally deposed 
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and the government placed in control of six Maryland com- 
missioners, — " Eobert Brooke Esq., Col. Francis Yardley, 
Mr. Job Chandler, Capt. Edward Windham, Mr. Richard 
Preston and Lieut. Rich* Banks." 

A few months later, Captain Stone having agreed to sub- 
mit to Parliament, he was reappointed Governor, and Thomas 
Hatton, Robert Brooke, Captain John Price, Job Chandler, 
Colonel Francis Yardley, and Richard Preston were com- 
missioned as the Council of the Province. 

On December 2, 1652, Governor Stone deputized Richard 
Preston, " one of the Council and Commander north of the 
Putuxent, to appoint officers to draft one able man out of 
seven with arms and ammunition and provision for 30 days, 
to meet at Mattapania on Putuxent by the 20 th of the 
month." 

This was for an expedition against the Indians, but was 
not executed, as the Puritans of Providence, having made a 
treaty of peace with their own Indian neighbors, refused to 
fight the southern savages of St. Mary's County. 

For about two years the Parliamentary Provincial Gov- 
ernment was undisturbed; during which time Richard 
Preston was also one of the judges of the Provincial Court 
held at St. Mary's. 

In this domain the Puritan element represented by Pres- 
ton, Brooke, Fuller, Durand, Strong, and Lloyd predomi- 
nated, showing the ascendency of that religious phase in all 
departments of the government through those years. In 
1654, Lord Baltimore made another effort to gain control 
by insisting that all landholders should take the oath of 
fidelity to him as Proprietor, and submit to his terms of 
rental or suffer confiscation of their lands. After a year of 
controversy without agreement, Captain Stone, the compro- 
mise Governor, attempted by force of arms to compel sub- 
mission to Baltimore. He was resisted by the Puritan party, . 
defeated in a short, sharp battle near the Severn River, taken 
prisoner, tried, and condemned to death for "rebellion 
against the lawful government of the Province." 

We may judge of the ability and political tact of the sub- 
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ject of this sketch from the fact that he held official position 
in the Province almost continuously during his residence, 
under all of the differing administrations. He represented 
Lord Baltimore, the Parliament, and the people. 

Living on the north side of Patuxent Eiver, between the 
older Catholic interests centring in the lower county of St. 
Mary's and the Puritan colony northward on the Severn, in 
their own especial county of Providence, he, probably, as 
a fair-minded man, apprehended the errors of both, and, 
as peace-maker, sought the truth on middle ground, finally 
taking refuge in the Quaker fold. During the controversial 
period immediately preceding the decisive battle at Severn 
Eiver, the Provincial Assembly was held at his house ; he 
was elected Speaker, and the public records were placed in 
his custody. They were not, however, well defended, for, 
shortly after, those records, and also arms and ammunition 
belonging to himself and others, were captured by a small 
squad of Captain Stone's soldiers. At a subsequent court, 
held December 26, 1655, an attachment was granted for 
" Mr. Richard Preston on the estate of Cap' W m Stone to 
be liable to satisfy unto the said Rich* Preston the sum of 
Twenty-nine pounds ten shillings sterling for Gunns and 
Ammunition taken from his house by Josias Fendall one 
of Cap* Stone's Officers and Accomplices in the last Re- 
bellion, if the General Provincial Court shall so deter- 
mine." 

The Province continued about three years in control of 
the Parliamentary party, Preston still continuing to repre- 
sent his constituents, until April, 1658, when, at the General 
Assembly held at St. Leonard's, there was a confirmation of 
the agreement that had been made " between Cap* Josias 
Fendall and Philip Calvert on behalf of Lord Baltimore, 
and Cap* W m Fuller and Mr. Richard Preston, to surrender 
the government of the said province to his Lordship's 
Officers." 

Soon after this change of administration, Richard Preston 
and his son-in-law, William Berry, were fined for harboring 
Josiah Cole and Thomas Thurston, two travelling Quaker 
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preachers, who had been expelled from the Province for dis- 
regarding some of the conditions of an act of Assembly. 

There is no evidence that he then acknowledged mem- 
bership with that religious body, but his sense of justice 
prompted him to shield the unfortunate, and a better ac- 
quaintance with them and their tenets led him to adopt their 
teachings. However it may be accounted for, and strange 
as it may seem, the Quaker Society of Maryland was re- 
cruited from the Puritan ranks. 

Among the families which gave strength and political in- 
fluence to that movement in its infancy in the Province were 
those of Preston, Puller, Thomas, Berry, Parrott, and others 
of like prominence in the Puritan Church. 

It has been charged that the Quakers were persecuted in 
Maryland on account of their religion, but the records prove 
this to be incorrect. The only persons made liable to dis- 
franchisement or other punishment by reason of any partic- 
ular religious opinion, at any period of Maryland history, 
were infidels, Jews, and Roman Catholics. The laws which 
the Quakers refused to obey were those relating to personal 
service in defence of the government and the requirement 
of an oath of allegiance and fidelity to the Proprietor, which 
applied alike to all persons without discrimination. The 
sole bearing of those laws was self-preservation, without 
any concern for religious predilections or with any desire to 
suppress heresy, differing in this respect from the Church of 
England rule of Virginia and the Puritan Church domina- 
tion of Massachusetts Bay as to Quakers. But, on the other 
hand, when the Puritans were at the height of their power 
in Maryland, they not only disfranchised, for a time, all 
those who should profess the Roman Catholic religion, but 
endeavored also the withdrawal of government protection 
from them. The charge as to the religious persecution of 
Quakers in Maryland is groundless. 

The order of July 23, 1659, against Quakers is in the fol- 
lowing words : " Upon consideration had of the disturbance 
in the civil and military part of the government by the 
Quakers, — orders as followeth, viz. : Whereas it is too 
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well known in the Province that there have of late been sev- 
eral vagabonds and idle persons known by the name of 
Quakers that have presumed to come into this Province as 
well dissuading the people from complying with the military 
discipline in this time of danger, as also from giving testi- 
mony, or being Jurors in causes between party and party, 
or bearing any Office in the Province, to the no small dis- 
turbance of the Laws and civil government thereof. And, 
that the keeping and detaining them as prisoners hath 
brought so great a charge upon this Province, the Governor 
and Council taking it into their consideration have thought 
fit to appoint and do hereby for the prevention of the like 
inconveniences for the time to come, require and command 
all and every the Justices of the Peace of the Province that 
so soon as they shall have notice that any of the aforesaid 
vagabonds or idle persons shall again presume to come into 
this Province they forthwith cause them to be apprehended 
and whipped from constable to constable until they be sent 
out of the Province." Richard Preston, Justice of the 
Peace, Burgess of Calvert County, and member of Assem- 
bly, must have been in some measure a party to such legis- 
lation by virtue of his tenure of office ; but, as the records 
of the Assembly held February 28, 1659, show that he was 
excused from attendance at that session, being on a visit to 
England, he may have been absent at the July session, when 
the " Order against Quakers" was passed. In this connec- 
tion it is of interest to note that in 1688, Thomas Thurston, 
probably the same who was expelled from the Province in 
1659, was a member of the Lower House of Assembly, and, 
being a Quaker, was excused from taking the usual oath of 
fidelity ; and in 1692 one Thomas Thurston held the gov- 
ernment position of principal military officer in Baltimore 
County. 

In 1663, Charles Calvert, Governor of Maryland, in a 
letter to his father, Lord Baltimore, at London, alludes to 
Richard Preston, the " great Quaker," as having sent a 
" Runlett of Tobacco" for " a token" to his Lordship. It is 
evident that Preston, with a Penn-like diplomacy, used his 
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influence in high places for the benefit of his brethren in 
the faith. 

Richard Preston, Sr., continued to represent Calvert 
County in the Provincial Assembly until his death, in 1666, 
and for some years was Speaker of the Lower House. 

After his death, his son, Richard Preston, Jr., the father 
of Samuel, of Philadelphia, became a member of the As- 
sembly, representing, first, Dorchester, and, subsequently, 
Calvert County. 

Samuel Preston's father died in 1669, and his mother, 
Margaret, married the widower William Berry, a prominent 
Quaker citizen of Calvert County, whose first wife was a 
daughter of Richard Preston, Sr. By this marriage William 
Berry became the stepfather as well as uncle of Samuel 
Preston, the only child of Richard, Jr., and Samuel became 
an inmate of his family until he came of age, when he prob- 
ably took formal possession of the plantation on Patuxent 
River, left to him by the will of his grandfather Richard, 
which had been in the occupancy of Benjamin Lawrence. 

James and Samuel, the other sons of Richard Preston, 
Sr., I have been unable to definitely trace. Rebecca and 
Sarah, the two younger daughters, who were born after 
their parents' arrival in Maryland, married, respectively, 
Lovelace Gorsuch and Edward Pinder, the latter serving 
several years as Sheriff of Dorchester County. 

The children of the second marriage of Samuel Preston's 
mother were Benjamin, Joseph, and Richard, all of whom 
died young, and Thomas, born in 1678, who married Sarah 
Godard. This was the one called in the will of Samuel 
Preston, of Philadelphia, " my dear brother Thomas Berry." 



